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Antelopes and aca¬ 
cia trees make up a 
typical East African 
landscape. These 
animals are the com¬ 
mon waterbuck. 

-Photo by 
Donna Grosvenor 
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THE NZP ANTELOPES 


In 1886 Sir Charles Eliot, passenger on the 
Uganda railroad running from the Kenya coast 
up into the steppe-and-hill country of the then 
British Protectorate, wrote: “. . . extraor¬ 
dinary . .. incredible... one can travel many 
hours without losing sight of antelopes!” 
Twenty years later, another traveler on the 
same line actually counted over 2,000 ante¬ 
lopes of five species along the track’s nar¬ 
row band from the Athi River to Nairobi, a 
distance of only sixteen miles. Even today, 
despite a serious decline in numbers from 
the thousands to the hundreds, Africa may 
still rightly be called “Continent of the An¬ 
telopes, Land of the Gazelles”. 

Boasting 65 to 75 different species (the 
exact number is still in question because of 
the unsettled status of specific and subspe¬ 
cific forms), Africa’s antelopes range from 
the diminutive little foot-high dik-dik, to 
whom the tall grass of the plains offers the 
same protection as do the tall trees of the 
forest to its largest cousin, the magnificent 
six-foot-high, 2,000 pound giant eland. They 
are desert, plains, bush, and forest dwellers, 
horned and unhorned, some near extinction, 
others relatively safe; they still quicken the 
gaze of the visitor on safari today. 

The National Zoological Park’s African 
antelope collection has a real rarity in the 
scimitar-horned oryx. This species, con¬ 
sidered by some to be the most beautiful an¬ 
telope of its size in Africa, formerly inhabited 
the desert fringes of the Sahara in North 
Africa. It has now been all but exterminated, 
its beauty no defense against the guns of food- 
hungry man. Another unusual, though as yet 
not quite as threatened species, is the hand¬ 
some sable antelope. Early reports from 
Kenya indicated that it was found only along 
a narrow strip of coast, probably no more 
than 200 to 300 animals all told. Today ap¬ 
proximately the same number inhabit the 
same area, and there is now a strong move¬ 
ment afoot to declare this area-the Shimba 
Hills-a National Park. The giant sable, how¬ 
ever, is seriously threatened; hunted almost 
to extinction for its nearly two-foot-long 
horns, the dozen or so small herds still ex¬ 
tant have retreated to an inaccessible plateau 


in Angola that is isolated by two rivers and 
flooded nine months of the year. Here they 
maintain a precarious existence under the 
protection of Nature and the Portuguese Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Rivaling the largest antelope in size is the 
greater kudu. This 5-foot-high, 8-foot-long 
species is a forest dweller and keeps hidden 
in the deep bush, especially the bulls, which 
are almost never seen. Although appar¬ 
ently well distributed in areas from the Cape 
to Lake Chad, the greater kudu has never 
been numerous; it is particularly susceptible 
to rinderpest, and in the early 1900’s was in 
real danger of dying out. Even today the popu¬ 
lation continues to fluctuate because of the 
disease. 

Looking like a cross between an antelope, 
a horse, a zebra, and a buffalo, the wilde¬ 
beest (or gnu) is a plains species that can still 
be seen in herds up to 100 or more individuals. 
They are migratory animals, and in their 
movements across the plains toward water 
in the dry season they have been reported to 
travel more than 200 miles. The white- 
bearded Kenya species is being reduced in 
number, perhaps because of its migrations 
south into Tanzania and a better ecological 
habitat. 

“Antelope” means “flower-eyed”, and how 
apt the name for our lovely little dorcas ga¬ 
zelles! Long revered for its beauty and sweet 
nature, this 24-inch-tall desert creature was 
dedicated to Isis, goddess of mothers in an¬ 
cient Egypt, and it still remains a symbol of 
maternal love to pregnant women along the 
Nile, who seek to touch tame animals and thus 
ensure an equal beauty for their children. 

Not yet in the NZP collection, but possibly 
on its way, is the elusive, mysterious bongo 
antelope, a deer-sized (450 pounds) forest 
dweller whose identity was not definitely es¬ 
tablished until 1902. Its striped markings 
make it almost invisible in the high bamboo 
forests in which it lives; feeding only at dusk 
and dawn, its enormous ears are an adapta¬ 
tion to the visually limited gloom of its habi¬ 
tat. At last report, Dr. Reed, now in Kenya, 
did not have a bongo in the hand but was highly 
optimistic. He had been with the trappers in 
a camp above 7,000 feet in the mountains and 
said he was “cold, wet, and happy!” 

—Jean McConville 
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“ The lion with his savage splendor 
AFRICA’S BIG CATS 




— Photo by Donna Grosvenor 


In spite of the great changes in modern 
Africa, this continent’s wildlife kingdom re¬ 
mains one of the most spectacular wonders 
of the natural world. The lion with his sav¬ 
age splendor has always seemed at the heart 
of all that is most typically African. But Afri¬ 
ca has many kinds of cats. It has the leopard, 
evoking the mystery of the shadowy places 
just as the lion recalls the open savannas. 
And the cheetah, fastest animal on earth. Like 
so many other African animals, these three 
big cats are apt to be the perennial favorites 
at most zoos. They are certainly winners at 
the National Zoological Park. 

Africa’s lions are chiefly dwellers of wild 
plains and bush country south of the Sahara 
Desert. In ancient times they ranged through 
a greener Sahara and into North Africa, and 
Romans shipped African lions from North 
Africa across the Mediterranean to be used 
in the Colosseum. The emperor Pompeius, 
about 55 B. C., had 500 lions slaughtered in 
the arena in one day. Although lions still 
ranged parts of Europe and Asia in those 
days, it is known that many of these lions 
were shipped from North Africa. 


Today a small population of semi-wild 
Indian lions survives on a reserve in north¬ 
western India. In the main, however, the lion 
is African. He moves with the game, preying 
upon zebras, antelopes, buffalo or whatever 
is most conveniently available. He is gregari¬ 
ous. Unlike other members of the cat family, 
lions cling together in groups, or prides. In 
areas where they are still abundant, lions 
may be found in prides numbering between 20 
and 30 lions of all ages, sexes and relation¬ 
ships. When life is good and they are rela¬ 
tively well fed they love to be lazy. The big 
ones sprawl across the ground and each other, 
sunning themselves or licking each other’s 
ears with great rough tongues. The cubs 
rough-house. 

Lions are generally good-natured under 
such circumstances and can be approached 
with little risk, given some common sense. 
If disturbed they are far more apt to make 
a quick exit than to charge. Whole prides of 
lions have been known to wander into safari 
camping grounds, all innocence and curiosity, 
and to stage peaceful “sit-ins” among the 
tents. Removing them is a task calling for 
utmost tact and cool. 
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Naturally the scene is not always tranquil. 
Hunger begins to gnaw. The pride becomes 
restive and tempers short. The business of 
the lion as professional killer begins. The 
females are most frequently the ones to make 
the actual kill, but teamwork is common. A 
hunting lion stalks, then waits until the mo¬ 
ment seems just right. He can afford no mar¬ 
gin of error or his prey will be gone. The 
lion’s charge is a short-distance burst of 
speed and, if successful, the attack has deadly 
accuracy. The power and speed packed into 
that exquisitely coordinated body come into 
full use. A slap from one paw can bring a 
zebra down, often breaking its neck. Then the 
animal is immediately killed. Other lions 
in the pride move in at once to share dinner. 

Like most cats, lions can mate at any sea¬ 
son of the year. Savage battles among males 
for a favored lioness often occur. Victor and 
bride then leave on honeymoon. During this 
period, which may last several weeks, lions 
are extremely dangerous and are best given 
a wide berth by man and animal alike. 

Two or three cubs comprise an average 
litter and are born about 100 days after mat¬ 
ing. The tiny cubs, weighing about a pound, 
have their eyes closed for the first six days 
and are guarded with jealous care by their 
mother. After about six weeks they are 
tempted with morsels of meat. Their small 
snarls and growls are mightily in earnest as 
they tear into it with milk teeth and infant 
claws. Then, very soon, they are toddling off 
with Mom for first lessons in hunting. Pick¬ 
ing up the tricks of the trade takes a long 
time. Years. Many an immature lion has 
starved to death when left on its own, and 
young lions usually stay close to their mother 
for about two years, if possible. James 
Stevenson-Hamilton, first warden of Kruger 
National Park, called these learning lions 
“bumblepuppies”, and observed that the young 
males seemed slower to achieve their hunt¬ 
ing skills than their sisters. 

Lions usually do well in captivity, stay¬ 
ing in prime condition for a longer life span 
than in the wild. Over the years, the National 
Zoo’s lions have produced many litters of be¬ 
guiling cubs to delight visitors. Feeding time 
in the lion house always finds crowds of zoo¬ 


goers eagerly awaiting the cats’ “room ser¬ 
vice” waiters to arrive with giant slabs of 
fresh red meat, cut to order for each indi¬ 
vidual. The lions usually reward their public 
with a few bar-shaking roars as they wait. 
It’s a spine-chilling sound. 

Lions have been vanishing from their for¬ 
mer great range in Africa. The causes are 
several, the solutions difficult. There has 
always been poaching, and the problems of 
patrolling vast areas of African wilderness 
were formidable for colonial governments 
and remain so for the new nations that are 
doubly anxious to preserve their wildlife heri¬ 
tage. The biggest problem confronting the 
lion, however, is his food supply. The vast 
herds of antelope and zebras are melting 
away as the land is taken up for new uses. 
When natural balances are upset in a wildlife 
community the predators are often the first 
to suffer. On the optimistic side, however, 
the problem of keeping wild communities alive 
in Africa is fast becoming a serious science, 
approached from many sides by conservation¬ 
ists and scientists in Africa and other coun¬ 
tries as well. Zoos such as our National Zoo 
can play an important part, contributing 
through knowledge of closely observed ani¬ 
mals. 

Leopards do not roar, but they can be just 
as awesome in their silent way. In the wild 
they are elusive, solitary creatures of the 
shadows, moving with phenomenal grace, 
usually glimpsed only for moments if at all. 
The leopard’s range is geographically broad¬ 
er than the lion’s. Both Africa and Asia boast 
these savage predators but their numbers are 
rapidly diminishing over their entire range. 
Leopards are tree-climbing dwellers of the 
forest, liking heavy cover. When they kill, 
they are apt to drag their prey into a tree 
and leave it hanging in a crotch so that din¬ 
ner may be enjoyed at leisure without the 
bother of hyenas, jackals and other earth- 
bound scavengers. 

Leopards and panthers are one and the 
same. They are typically spotted but are oc¬ 
casionally born black. Aside from color, the 
black leopards are no different from their 
spotted brothers. 
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The third big cat from Africa is the “odd 
man out”, the famous cheetah. Formerly, 
these speedsters ranged through India as well 
as Africa, and were often tamed for hunting. 
Cheetahs barely made it into the cat family. 
Their claws do not retract. Like dogs, their 
claws are fixed, cannot be withdrawn, and thus 
become blunted. Cheetahs have to depend on 
speed in running down their prey. Speed they 
have. They are the recognized track stars of 
the animal kingdom, able to sprint along at 
65, perhaps 70 miles an hour. 

-Jocelyn Arundel 

************* ***** 

Mr. and Mrs. MacCarthy, Isabella and The 
Baby beg leave to announce to their numer¬ 
ous friends, relatives and creditors, their 
removal from Caroline St., N. W., to their 
villa in Lonelyville, on Quarry Road, Lanier 
Heights, near the Bear Pits, Zoological Park, 
D. C. 

At Home 8 to 11 p. m. 

(Visitors will kindly bring their own Lanterns) 

Come out and hear the lordly Lion roar, 

The wily Coyotes’ nerve-destroying bark, 
And see the cruel Tigers’ fiery eyes 
Glare fierce and wildly at you through the dark. 
Come listen to the Bullfrogs evening song, 
The gentle sighing of the hoppy Toad. 

For all these pleasures wait upon your call 
At Lonelyville, upon the Quarry Road. 

(From an old press clipping, circa 1898.) 
****************** 


AFRICAN GORILLAS IN A JAPANESE ZOO 

Exceptional anthropoids from equatorial 
Africa are the three huge gorillas which were 
raised in a zoo in central Japan. They are ex¬ 
ceptional because—contrary to expectations— 
they have learned to put on a show, perform 
tricks they have been taught, play musical 
instruments and lift weights. It seems that 
they have been taught by a zoo keeper whom 
they have learned from infancy to love dearly. 


Trained chimpanzees are no novelty in zoos 
and circuses, but these performers constitute 
probably the only gorilla show in the world. 

Like human children, the gorillas, Gonta, 
Puppy and Oki, long for approval. When they 
are praised by their boss they swell with pride 
and drum their chests with both fists. When 
they are not praised, or worse still are 
scolded for some imperfect performance, 
they become very sad and seem to be ashamed. 

The leader first became important in the 
lives of Gonta, Puppy and Oki when they were 
introduced as babies into the Nagoya Higa- 
shiyama Zoo in 1959. Gonta, a male who was 
a year and a half old at the time and weighed 
8.5 kilograms, clung fast to Rekizo Asai and 
cried when Mr. Asai tried to leave the cage. 
The two females (11.5 and 11 kilograms) clung 
to each other. They were all three clearly 
terrified. So what could Mr. Asi do? What 
would any soft-hearted zoo person do? He 
stayed. 

Soon Mr. Asai was devoting his whole at¬ 
tention to the three gorillas and they regarded 
him as their own special property. 

Raising gorillas was a new problem for 
zoo keeper Asai. He had had experience with 
chimpanzees and orangutans, and before that 
with hippopotamuses, elephants and reptiles, 
so he was no novice in animal care. But go¬ 
rillas-they were a new, albeit challenging 
problem. So he tackled it though there was 
very little in the way of data available for 
study back then in 1959. It had to be-and 
was—largely a matter of experiment for him. 

What should they eat? How should their 
food be prepared? How could they be coaxed 
to eat? These seemed to be almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulties. So terrified were the 
young gorillas at first that they refused to eat 
at all. How could Mr. Asai overcome their 
timidity, their nervousness? Were they too 
scared to eat or was the food not to their 
liking? 

Eggplant, cabbage, bread, apples and car¬ 
rots were offered. Nothing was touched. 
Then, as a mother might inveigle a reluctant 
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child, Mr. Asai showed the gorillas that he 
would eat some of the food himself, and doubt¬ 
less licked his lips to signify that it tasted 
good. Then he offered a little to one of them 
at a time and kept up this charade until they 
had gained courage and gradually started eat¬ 
ing by themselves. It was a tedious process 
but it worked sufficiently well for the gorillas 
to prosper. 

Each unfamiliar sight or sound struck ter¬ 
ror into the gorillas—but the pain was les¬ 
sened for them if Mr. Asai was right there to 
talk to them, or hold them, or stroke them 
gently on the head and body, or soothe them 
with the sound of his voice, again as a mother 
might soothe a frightened child. Even the 
moving needle on the weighing scale terrified 
them at first. But as long as Mr. Asai stayed 
with them they became less and less timid. 

In time unfamiliar sounds were, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, blanked out by music from a tran¬ 
sistor radio placed nearby. Although this 
music calmed them in regard to most sounds, 
they were still much concerned over other 
animal sounds and automobile sounds, which 
may have sounded like other animals to them. 

Any new experience, according to a recent 
report, causes some fear and alarm until they 
become accustomed to it. For instance, when 
a TV camera was put in their vicinity, its 
presence was not accepted until Mr. Asai 
“first approached the camera, and tapped and 
licked it tenderly.” Gradually the gorillas 
have become accustomed to having their mo¬ 
tions recorded on camera and to imitate what¬ 
ever they see their leader doing. When Mr. 
Asai leaves they quickly lose confidence. 
Gonta has frequently screamed and thrown 
tantrums or tumbled about on the floor as if 
in grief at the boss’s departure. Sometimes, 
in their eagerness to copy their boss’s ac¬ 
tions, they get involved in fights with each 
other. Such sibling rivalries are usually 
ended by Mr. Asai’s stern admonitions and 
the playing starts again on a better level with 
the three even sharing their food. Again the 
resemblance to human children is striking. 

In this experiment at the Nagoya Zoo much 
is being learned about the behavior of goril¬ 


las. Mr. Asai feels that he can demonstrate 
“the very humorous amiable character” of 
gorillas by means of a gorilla show which he 
initiated. According to reports the animals 
have learned to “ squat down at the command 
of their boss ... to sit on a chair and use 
forks ... to play simple percussion instru¬ 
ments, bugle and harmonica, as well as stand 
on their head and dance a twist.” They are 
able to put on twelve different acts. 

Quite frequently Mr. Asai gives his 
charges treats such as “fresh green twigs of 
oak from a mountain. ” They are given food 
they particularly like, such as milk, yogurt, 
egg, mandarin oranges, apples, bananas and 
carrot leaves. Naturally, their health is care¬ 
fully guarded and the “must” items are often 
introduced where they are least noticeable 
in the diet. Or they may precede a special 
treat of bread and honey or sugar cane. 

Today the trio is fully grown, and the 
male weighs 198 kilograms. It was no longer 
thought safe for Mr. Asai to enter the cage. 
The gorillas still follow his orders from out¬ 
side the cage. They perform at his command, 
and when he cleans the cage, they pick up de¬ 
bris and bring it to him, again at his command. 
It seems his position as their leader is firmly 
established. 

— Rita Frame Stewart 

NEW FACES 

On June 9, 1968, the National Zoo acquired 
its first pathologist, Dr. Robert M. Sauer. 
Dr. Sauer comes to us with an impressive 
background and is most ably qualified to as¬ 
sist and augment the animal health program. 
He holds degrees from Rutgers University and 
the University of Pennsylvania School of Vet¬ 
erinary Medicine where, before joingtheZoo 
staff, he held the position of Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Pathology. Early in his career he 
was Field Veterinarian for the State of New 
Jersey’s Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. Sauer belongs to no less than four 
honor fraternities (including Sigma Xi and 
Phi Zeta) and six professional societies. He 
has been a consultant for four drug compan¬ 
ies or related laboratories, and in 1963 he 
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received the Norden Distinguished Teacher 
Award. Bob Sauer also chalks up 16 published 
works to date and an additional 23 papers 
presented to various symposia and scientific 
conferences. 

In time Dr. Sauer will join Dr. Gray, Dr. 
Eisenberg and other members of the Zoo’s 
scientific staff in occupying the new hospital - 
research building now under construction be¬ 
hind the administration building. In the in¬ 
terim his temporary offices and laboratory 
will be housed in the two trailers between the 
hardy hoofed-stock area and the Connecticut 
Avenue gate. 

— Marion P. McCrane 

A curious bird is the kiwi, 

I do not see how it can be be, 

For its food it must seek 

With the tip of its beak 

Because in the dark it can’t see. See? 





Photo by Constance P. Warner 


One of our pair of prize North Island brown 
kiwis. Apteryx australis mantelli . With the 
acquisition of the male Tahi (Maori for “one”) 
and the female Rua (meaning “two”), the Na¬ 
tional Zoo is exhibiting kiwis again for the 
first time in more than 40 years. Currently 
these birds are the only kiwis in North 
America, 


Although rare and rigidly protected, the 
flightless kiwis are famous for being the na¬ 
tional symbol of New Zealand. To bird- 
lovers, they are fascinating for unique char¬ 
acteristics such as nostrils at the tip of the 
long, tapering bill, the largest egg (propor¬ 
tionately) of any bird in the world, no tail, 
and modified feathers that resemble hair or 
fur. 

The appealing 1-foot high, 4- to 5-pound 
kiwis come from damp semi-tropical New 
Zealand forests where they nest in burrows 
beneath tree roots or in hollow logs. With 
their big strong feet they are powerful dig¬ 
gers, swift runners and good kickers. Food 
is found by “fossicking” — snuffling, then prob¬ 
ing with the bill for worms, insects and ber¬ 
ries in the soil. 

Tahi and Rua have prodigious appetites and 
receive daily a pound of night-crawlers each, 
some shredded beef heart with vitamins, 
mealworms, crickets, grapes and soaked 
raisins. Because of the birds’ nocturnal 
habits, their cage in the bird house is dark¬ 
ened in an effort to reverse their day/night 
cycle. 

In a ceremony befitting such ornithologi¬ 
cal treasures, the kiwis were presented to 
the Zoo on October 10th by the Rt. Hon. Keith 
Holyoake, C. H., Prime Minister of New Zea¬ 
land. The birds are a gift “to the people of 
the United States from their friends the people 
of New Zealand.” 

— Marion P. McCrane 


BOOK REVIEW 

ANIMALS ON STAMPS. H. Strom & L. H. 
Levy. Philart Productions Limited, London 
S. E. 1. 383 pp. & 16 pp. plates. $6.00. (Sole 
representative in USA: American Topical 
Association, 3306 N. 50th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53216) 

One of the greatest boons to collectors of 
stamps which depict animals has just been 
published in English. The original text has 
had three successful editions in German and 
this is the first edition to be translated into 
English. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The first part of the book is devoted to an 
alphabetical listing of the countries which 
have issued animal stamps and the name of 
the animal that is illustrated. The second 
portion of the book is arranged phylogenetic- 
ally, ranging from unicellular animals 
through the mammals. The third section lists 
alphabetically the scientific names and gives 
a number which refers to the group in which 
the animal may be found. This is followed by 
an index of common names. There are six 
specimen plates which illustrate attractive 
ways to arrange stamps on album pages. 

If you are a collector of postage stamps 
with animals on them, this very worthwhile 
compilation saves hours of having to leaf 
through all the general stamp catalogs in or¬ 
der to find a particular stamp to add to your 
collection. 

Incidentally, the FONZ kiosk has animal 
postage stamps among its many wares. 

-Billie E. Hamlet 

BORN IN THE ZOO. Heini Hediger and Jiirg 
Klages. (Tr. by Gwynne Vevers.) Viking 
Press, New York, 1968. 141 pp. 

“Born in the Zoo” is primarily a picture 
book, a collection of what are surely the most 
beguiling photographs of baby animals ever 
published. But the first 16 pages of text were 
written by the world renowned authority on 
animal psychology, Prof. Dr. Heini Hediger, 
director of the Zoo in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Anything that Hediger does he does well, and 
this brief essay on the role of zoos in con¬ 
servation of wildlife is worth pondering. He 
points out that an animal, whether wild or 
captive, has three principal concerns: avoid¬ 
ance of enemies, acquisition of food, and con¬ 
tinuance of the species in succeeding genera¬ 
tions. It is obvious that zoo life offers an 
animal more security and better food than 
life in the wild. The third requisite has not 
always been available. Darwin believed that 
animals in the menageries of his day were 
sterile, and the same opinion was held by 
some scientists less than 50 years ago. In a 
paper written by Hediger in 1951, he men¬ 
tioned a long list of animals that had never 
been born in any zoo in the world. His list 
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included gorilla, Indian rhinoceros, okapi, 
cheetah, and flamingo. Since then all these 
have been bred repeatedly in zoos. 

The captions for the photographs were 
also furnished by Hediger and are far from 
stereotyped. Each one is a paragraph detail¬ 
ing some item of animal lore, such as the 
fact that it is the male emu and not the fe¬ 
male which incubates the eggs and watches 
out for the newly hatched chicks, whereas 
the Stanley crane is cared for by both parents. 

Prof. Hediger and the artist-photographer, 
Jiirg Klages, have combined to produce an al¬ 
bum that is a delightful addition to any zoo¬ 
lover’s library and one that supports the 
theory that possibly animals “born in the 
zoo” are happier than those “born free.” 

Gerald Durrell in his introduction to the 
book says “even if you hold strong views about 
the undesirability of having captive animals, 
this book will, I am sure, change your mind. ” 
Gwynne Vevers’ English translation is im¬ 
peccable. — L.Q.M. 



Dispensing machines for animal food were 
installed and are maintained by the Friends 
of the National Zoo. -Photo by Gene Abott 


Lucile Q. Mann, Editor 





















































































